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orate agreements and point boards for adjustment of differences. In the case of more backward trades the notorious failure of individual contract to secure a living wage and other recent conditions of employment had already led to State interference under our Trade Boards Act, which in a number of "sweated industries" empowered joint boards, representing capital and labor with governmental assessors, to fix minimum wages. Unrest in the great staple industry of coal mining had already before the war led to the establishment under governmental auspices of district committees, representing operators and operatives in the mines, for regulation of wage and other conditions, while an integral part of the agricultural reform policy to which Mr. George had committed the Government, included the fixing of statutory minimum wages.
Thus in all parts of our industrial system the belief in and the practice of individual wage-contracts were rapidly disappearing. The criticisms of economists and employers of the old individualist school were met by pointing out that the system of individual bargaining would no longer work. Humanitarian feeling and sound civic sense condemned it as oppressive, degrading, and socially dangerous in the weaker trades, while in the stronger the enforcement by organization of a common rule for wages, hours and other conditions appeared indispensable if industrial peace and reliability of service were to be secured. In great modern industry the .talk about the natural right of the individual firm to make its separate bargain with the individual worker was generally regarded as futile, having regard to the fact that one man's labor could only function in close, constant co-operation, with the labor of hundreds and thousands of other workers. This large, co-operative basis of production demands a common rule for pay, hours and other conditions which is utterly unattainable by treating individual workers as separate free bargainers. This elemental truth of the modern economic system, apparent before the war, has been greatly enforced by the experience of war-industry in Britain.
It may justly be said that in Britain a whole generation of industrial evolution has been packed into these five crowded years of war emergency. Neither capital nor labor emerges from the war as it entered. In both a new level of organization and combination has been reached. Before the war, trusts were still regarded as distinctively American, cartels as German